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sure he will do so many times ; if lie commands 
a proposal, he has an abundance of vanity to 
protect him from really loving a woman ; if his 
words are couched in terms of consideration and 
feeling, a woman will find in him a man worthy 
of her regard. Our dramatist was fortunate in 
finding the ballad touching this weighty ques- 
tion, for he received his characters sharply 
defined. 

George W. Mannel. 
Tale University. 



THE METAMORPHOSES IN 
MUIOPOTMOS 

Most of the discussion concerning Muiopot- 
mos has centered around the question of 
whether or not it is an allegory. The prevail- 
ing opinion is that it is a mock-heroic, and 
contains no hidden meaning. In the light of 
all obtainable evidence this view seems to be 
correct. Even with this problem dismissed or 
regarded as settled, however, the question of 
sources arises. Allegorical or mock-heroic, the 
framework of Muiopotmos remains to be ac- 
counted for. Dr. Nadal has established the 
strong presumption that Spenser was here writ- 
ing under the influence of Chaucer's Sir Tho- 
pas and The Nun's Priest's Tale. 1 This influ- 
ence seems rather pervasive than particular, a 
reminiscence of spirit rather than of plot. 
Granting this influence, I wish further to point 
out Spenser's use of Ovid's Metamorphoses. 

Upon analysis Muiopotmos divides itself into 
the six following parts : 

1. Introduction ("I sing of deadly dolorous 
debate") and Invocation ("Vouchsafe, thou 
the mournfulst Muse of nyne"), 1-16. 

2. Description of Clarion as the ideal young 
knight and his arming, 17-112. 

3. Metamorphosis of Venus' nymph, Astery, 
into a butterfly, 113-144. 

1 T. W. Nadal, " Spenser's Muiopotmos in Relation 
to Chaucer's Sir Thopas and The "Nun's Priest's 
Tale," Publications of the Modern Language Associa- 
tion of America, xxv, 640 f. 



4. Clarion's journey and arrival at the ' gay 
gardins,' 145-256. 

5. Metamorphosis of Arachne into a spider, 
257-352. 

6. Clarion's capture in Aragnoll's web and 
death at his hands, 353-440. 

It is with the two metamorphoses, numbers 
three and five, that we shall be chiefly con- 
cerned. The action of the rest of the poem 
can be told in a sentence : Clarion, son of Mus- 
caroll and descendant of the butterfly nymph 
Astery, arms himself and journeys to a beauti- 
ful garden, where he is caught and slain by his 
hereditary foe, Aragnoll, descendant of the 
spider-changed Arachne. That is the entire 
plot, if so slight a narrative nucleus may be 
called a plot. Spenser takes 312 lines to relate 
it, proceeding by his favorite method of string- 
ing a succession of stanza pictures on his nar- 
rative thread. 

The most interesting part of the poem is the 
use made of the two incidental metamorphoses 
to give a motive to the hatred of Aragnoll, the 
spider, for Clarion, the butterfly. 

The starting point of the whole seems to be 
the Arachne Metamorphosis 2 of Ovid, VI, i. 
This is the account of Arachne's being trans- 
formed by Minerva into a spider as punish- 
ment for presuming to pit her skill against 
that of the goddess in a weaving contest.* 
Spenser takes the story as told by Ovid, short- 
ens it greatly, and alters it freely to serve his 
purpose of linking the fortunes of spider and 
butterfly. This is accomplished as follows : In 
Ovid, it will be recalled, after Minerva has 
displayed her skill by embroidering her contest 
with Neptune over Athens, Arachne fills her 
web with subjects designedly chosen to exhibit 
the failings and errors of the gods. Twenty- 
one amours in the lives of Jupiter, Neptune, 



' Arachne is also referred to in The Faerie Queene, 
II, xn, 77. 

"Palgrave (Grosart's Spenser, iv-lsxi) is seem- 
ingly unaware of this obvious source. He doubtfully 
refers the poem to the Ariadne picture in The Nup- 
tials of Thetis and Peleus of Catullus. He is, how- 
ever, not satisfied with their connection, and speaks 
of it as " fantastically slight." Careful examination 
fails to reveal any trace of Catullus in Muiopotmos. 
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Phoebus, and Saturn are depicted. Minerva 
can not forbear to admire her skill, yet feels 
indignant at the insult. She strikes the web 
with her shuttle and rends it in pieces. She 
also strikes the forehead of Arachne three or 
four times. The unhappy creature can not en- 
dure it and goes and hangs herself. Minerva 
pities her as she sees her suspended by the 
rope, sprinkles her with aconite and trans- 
forms her into a spider. 

In Spenser's account, Arachne tries her hand 
before Minerva. Out of the twenty-one amours 
mentioned by Ovid, Spenser chooses only one, 
the picturesque episode of Europa and the 
Bull, and describes it at some length, omitting 
all mention of the other twenty. Prom the fact 
of this choice and from the space devoted to 
the description (twelve lines) it would seem 
that Spenser drew here on the original Europa 
episode as related in full by Ovid, Book 

II, xiv, and by Moschus in his Second Idyl. 4 
Minerva's turn comes next. Spenser, like 
Ovid, represents her as depicting her creation 
of the olive tree to overmatch Neptune's gift 
of the horse. Then Spenser (329-352) intro- 
duces the butterfly, which is entirely original 
with him: 

" Emongst those leaves she made a butterflie, 
With excellent device and wondrous slight, 
Fluttring among the olives wantonly, 
That seem'd to live, so like it was in sight: 
The velvet nap which on his wings doth lie, 
The silken downe with which his backe is dight, 
His broad outstretched homes, his hayrie thies, 
His glorious colours, and his glistering eies. 

Which when Arachne saw, as overlaid 
And mastered with workmanship so rare, 
She stood astonied long, ne ought gainesaid, 
And with fast fixed eyes on her did stare, 
And by her silence, signe of one dismaid, 
The victorie did yeeld her as her share: 
Yet did she inly fret, and felly burne, 
And all her blood to poysonous rancor turne: 

•The Europa story was a favorite of Spenser's. 
He refers to it twice in The Faerie Queene: (1) In 

III, xi, 30, where it is mentioned as one of the 
amours of the gods which were woven in arras on 
the walls of the House of Busyrane, ' where Loves 
spoyles are exprest.' Spenser's list there, by the way, 
seems suggested by Ovid's list in the Arachne meta- 
morphosis. (2) In the Prologue to Book V, 5. 



That shortly from the shape of womanhed, 
Such as she was, when Pallas she attempted, 
She grew to hideous shape of dryrihed, 
Pined with grief e of follie late repented; 
Eftsoones her white streight legs were altered 
To crooked crawling shankes, of marrowe empted, 
And her faire face to fowle and loathsome hewe, 
And her fine corpes to a bag of venim grewe." 



This addition of the butterfly is the happy 
invention of Spenser. Ovid represents Arachne 
and Minerva as displaying equal skill, and at- 
tributes Arachne's transformation to Minerva's 
pity, to save Arachne from suicide. Spenser 
introduces the butterfly as the crowning touch 
of Minerva's art, which proves her superiority 
to her mortal rival and which causes Arachne 
to swell up from rage and envy into a spider. 
In view of this it is of course to be expected 
that all spiders should thenceforward hate all 
butterflies. Natural, therefore, is the emotion 
of Arachne's son, Aragnoll, when he sees 
Clarion fly into his garden: 



" This cursed creature, mindfull of that olde 
Enfested grudge, the which his mother felt, 
So soone as Clarion he did beholde, 
His heart with vengefull malice inly swelt." 



To account for Clarion, his hero, Spenser 
relates earlier in the poem (lines 113-144) 
another short metamorphosis. The story runs 
as follows: Astery, a nymph of Venus, sur- 
passes her companions in gathering flowers for 
their queen and is falsely and enviously ac- 
cused by them to Venus of receiving secret aid 
from Cupid. Venus remembers her son's in- 
trigue with Psyche and is led to believe the 
slander. In her anger she changes the unfor- 
tunate Astery into a butterfly, placing in her 
wings the flowers gathered by her in memory 
of her pretended crime. Clarion, through his 
father Muscaroll, is the descendant of this 
Astery. 

No source for this little metamorphosis can 
be discovered. It is presumably the invention 
of Spenser, suggested seemingly by the Arachne 
metamorphosis and composed in direct contrast 
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•with it, with a natural reminiscence of other 
metamorphoses. 5 

It does not seem unlikely that the spider as 
villain suggested the fly as victim, and that 
the butterfly was chosen as the most beautiful 
of flies. Certainly it is more poetic than, for 
example, is the gnat, which Spenser borrowed 
earlier from the pseudo-Virgilian Culex and 
applied allegorically to an incident in his re- 
lations with Lord Leicester! The Cupid and 
Psyche legend may have offered the suggestion. 
It was in Spenser's mind at the time for there 
is a detailed reference to it in the Astery meta- 
morphosis, lines 130-133, where Venus is de- 
scribed as 

" Not yet unmindf ull how not long agoe 

Her aonne to Psyche secret love did heare, 
And long it close conceal'd, till mickle woe 
Thereof arose, and manie a rueful teare." 

Again in The Faerie Queene, III, vi, 50 a 
stanza is devoted to summarizing the incident. 
It will be recalled that Psyche in Greek means 

"Spenser's making over of the Arachne metamor- 
phosis and invention of the Astery metamorphosis 
are quite in keeping with his method elsewhere. He 
frequently takes a myth, legend, or metamorphosis 
and adapts it or imitates it to serve his turn. Five 
other instances may be pointed out: (1) In Astro- 
phel he applies the Adonis myth in slightly changed 
form to the death of Sidney. The original Venus 
and Adonis story is related at length in The Faerie 
Queene, III, i, 34-38. (2) In The Bhepheardes Cal- 
endar, July, lines 219-228, he parallels the famous 
legend of the death of .^Sschylus 'that was brayned 
with a shell- flshe' (Spenser's Gloss, Algrin) to de- 
scribe the punishment of Algrind (Archbishob Grin- 
dal). (3) In The Faerie Queene, III, vi, 1-29, he 
invents the beautiful legend of the birth of Belphoebe 
and Amorett, daughters of Chrysogone by the beams 
of the sun. (4) In The Faerie Queene, VI, vii, 33 
ff., the story of Mirabella's alleged revolt against 
Cupid and her punishment is a mixture of classic 
legend and medieval romance motive. (5) In The 
Faerie Queene, VII, vi, 40-55, the legend of Faunus 
and Molanna is imitated from the Acteon meta- 
morphosis. The foolish god Faunus desires to look 
upon Diana bathing. He gets his wish by bribing 
the nymph Molanna, but betrays his presence. The 
indignant goddess clothes him in a deerskin and 
chases him cruelly with her hunting dogs, though he 
is not torn in pieces as Acteon was. Molanna is 
stoned to death and turned into a river. Diana and 
her band forsake that vicinity forever. 



butterfly, 6 and that Psyche is represented in 
art with the wings of the butterfly. 

Whatever may have suggested to Spenser his 
little metamorphosis on the origin of the but- 
terfly, he has skilfully linked it with his but- 
terfly addition to Ovid's Arachne. Taken to- 
gether the two butterfly incidents play an 
important part in the plot. They not only 
afford to the two chief characters an altogether 
satisfactory ancestry and lend them almost epic 
dignity, 7 but at the same time they also ac- 
count for Aragnoll's ' enf ested grudge ' toward 
Clarion and give it sufficient historical motive. 

To sum up our conclusions : 

1. In view of the lack of positive evidence, 
Muiopotmos does not seem to be an allegory ; 
that is, it contains no hidden meaning or out- 
side reference. 

2. It seems, on the other hand, to be a mock- 
heroic, Spenser's unique and successful experi- 
ment in that direction. 

3. Upon the evidence adduced by Dr. Nadal, 
it appears probable that Muiopotmos was writ- 
ten under the influence (conscious or uncon- 
scious) of Chaucer's Sir Thopas and The Nun's 
Priest's Tale. 

4. Ovid's metamorphoses of Arachne and of 
Europa and the Bull were directly drawn upon 
as sources. 

5. To the Arachne metamorphosis Spenser 
added the incident of Minerva's weaving the 

•The proper names in Muiopotmos are interesting. 
They are five in number: Astery, Muscaroll, and 
Clarion on one side, and Arachne and Aragnoll on 
the other. Astery and Clarion seem conventional 
names and neither can be traced, unless Dr. Nadal's 
conjecture as to the latter is correct: "Where did 
Spenser get the name Clarion t In the light of the 
foregoing collateral testimony I think we may safely 
say that Clarion is Chaunticleer's namesake. The 
obvious etymological kinship of the two names sup- 
ports this supposition." (Spenser's Muiopotmos, 
I. c, p. 654.) Arachne comes straight from Ovid. 
Muscaroll looks like the Eomance diminutive of the 
Latin musca, fly. Aragnoll is the Eomance spelling 
of the Latin araneoVus, araneola, the diminutive of 
aranea, a spider or cobweb. The word araneoli, by 
the way, occurs in the second line of the pseudo- 
Virgilian Culex, rendered as cob-web by Spenser in 
line three of his Virgils Gnat. 

'This fact also seems to strengthen the view that 
Muiopotmos is in mock heroic vein. 
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butterfly, in order to account for Arachne's de- 
feat and the consequent enmity of spiders to- 
ward flies. 

6. In imitation (by contrast) of the Arachne 
episode, with the probability of a suggestion 
from the Cupid and Psyche legend, Spenser 
invented the Astery metamorphosis to explain 
the origin of the butterfly. 

7. Structurally the most skilful thing in 
Muiopotmos is the linking of the Astery and 
Arachne metamorphoses to account for the 
hatred Aragnoll bears Clarion and the resulting 
death of Clarion in Aragnoll's web. 

Reed Smith. 

University of South Carolina. 



A NEW LIFE OF BYRON 

Byron. By Ethel Colburn Mayne. In two 
volumes with eighteen illustrations. New 
York, Charles Seribner's Sons, 1912. 
"It is no part of my present office," said 
Swinburne in the preface to his volume of se- 
lections from Byron, "to rewrite the history 
of a life in which every date and event that 
could be given would now seem trite and stale 
to all possible readers. If, after so many 
promises and hints, something at once new and 
true shall at length be unearthed or extricated, 
which may affect for the better or the worse 
our judgment of the man, it will be possible 
and necessary to rewrite it." The time for this 
rewriting has, perhaps, arrived. With the 
exception of Niehol's brilliant sketch, and in 
spite of many attempts, English and foreign, 
there has never been a satisfactory life of 
Byron. Moore's is a notorious failure; Elze's 
conscientious and heavy; Jeaffreson's hard, 
prejudiced, and superficial. Moreover Byron 
is beginning to assume the place which a final 
and impartial estimate will accord him in lite- 
rature. The reaction from the prejudiced and 
ungenerous depreciation of Carlyle, Macaulay, 
Taylor, and Thackeray, typical of the attitude 
of early Victorian criticism in general, may be 



said to begin in the brilliant little essay by 
Swinburne from which a passage is quoted 
above. Arnold echoed this praise in the preface 
to a similar anthology. The influence of 
Ruskin, especially in the third chapter of Fic- 
tion, Fair and Foul (1880), must be taken 
into account, as must so powerful and search- 
ing a study as Lord Morley's essay. This 
reaction received full expression in John Mur- 
ray's edition of Byron's Poetry and Prose, 
completed under the editorship of Mr. Cole- 
ridge and Mr. Prothero some ten years ago. 
German research, especially that of Brandl, 
Koeppel, Kolbing, and Eimer, has contributed 
to this revival. The new Life by E. C. Mayne 
is the logical outcome of this renewed interest 
and appreciation. 

From the purely biographical side the work 
is for the most part satisfactory. The author 
accepts without question the " fragment of 
truth" contained in Lord Lovelace's Astarte, 
and, largely in the light of those revelations, 
has undertaken a new history of his career and 
estimate of his character. Though it must be 
reluctantly admitted that the balance of proba- 
bility favors Astarte, the attempt at a refuta- 
tion of that book put forth by Mr. Richard 
Edgcumbe has been too contemptuously dis- 
missed. Byron, the last Phase, however fan- 
tastic in the extremes to which it goes, serves 
to show the contradictions in the evidence of- 
fered by Lord Lovelace, and to illustrate how 
entirely at variance external and internal tes- 
timony may be. In a new German edition of 
Byron (Byron's Werhe. Herausgegeoen von 
Friedrich Brie, Leipzig, 1912), Mr. Edg- 
cumbe's version is accepted and is used as light 
in obscure passages. Miss Mayne, on the other 
hand, has implicit confidence in Lord Lovelace, 
and cites as testimony the so-called " confes- 
sion " written by Mrs. Leigh in 1816, a docu- 
ment which Lord Lovelace failed to publish 
and the suppression of which is a suspicious 
circumstance, since as evidence it would have 
been of more value than anything else. The 
other crux in the biography of Byron, the 
identity of Thyrza, Miss Mayne ignores, save 
for an unimportant note. It is worth remark- 
ing that Mr. E. H. Coleridge, contradicting 



